THE LESSON OF THE IRON BEAM

tant village. He was well advanced, however, in
the ideographs, showing, even at that early age,
his scholarly ability in the Chinese written lan-
guage and forecasting that graceful literary style
that distinguishes his high Chinese scholarship
to-day. This precocious ability to write a good
Chinese style, and likewise his precocious knowl-
edge of the classics, constituted, therefore, about
his whole educational stock in trade. He had read
nothing except the classics. He had had abso-
lutely no religious training and had never heard
of Christ nor of the Jesus men (as the mission-
aries are called in China), there being no mis-
sionaries in the region of the Blue Valley.

But scant as was his education in one way, the
thirteen-year-old lad, through reflection, had ob-
tained a wisdom that only the mind of a genius
could develop. In the first place he had a clear
idea of morality. He had read in the classics :

The palace a wild for lust;
The country a wild for hunting;
Rich wine, seductive music,
Lofty roofs, carved walls;
Given any one of these
And the result can only be ruin.

Such lines, as a rule, mean little to the impulsive
lad of thirteen, but when Sun Yat Sen came to
Macao, that brilliant city with the lurid gaming-
halls, the opium resorts, the flower-boats, and the
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